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when that unknown messenger told them of their 
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It was but two hours till the rising of the moon, | yell. 
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TUB UNKNOWN CHIBB BALLYING THB SETTLERS AGAINST THB ASSAULT OF THE INDIANS, 


| danger, and, as its first light silvered the tops of the 
churchyard trees, town and forest, rock and river 
rang with the unearthly shrillness of the Indian 
At the same moment the host of the Six 
Nations, rushing from their covert in the forest 
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like a mountain torrent, poured upon the town. 
For a moment their progress was checked by the 
settlers. Little expecting to find them prepared 
for the attack, the Indians were at first taken by 
surprise, as the light of the broad bright moon 
showed them the band of white faces which stood 
like a living wall between them and _ the village. 
The same moonlight revealed to them, however, the 
smallness and ill-armed state of Jacob’s company. 

“There is room for their scalps in our wig- 
wams,” said the fierce chief Metacom, as he led 
on the host. And how did young Jacob Ward 
rue his roving in the forest, when in that 
savage leader he recognised the stealthy foe from 
whose knife he had saved the sleeping Chippe- 
way. ‘hat accidental interference with his right 
to an enemy’s scalp had turned Metacom’s ven- 
geance on the settlement. For three days he and 
his tribe had held councils and war-dances on the 
subject; Hadley was to have been surprised 
while all its people slept, and not a living man 
nor standing wall left upon the spot. | 

Jacob’s band were resolute men, and had every 
thing to fight for ; but the first onset of the Indians 
broke their ill-construeted line, and threw the 
whole company into confusion. In vain Jacob 
tried to rally them by voice and example. In 
vain some of the boldest turned and made a stand ; 
the savage multitude drove them back upon the 
village, like ¢haff before the wind; even the old 
man 4nd his sons had given way, and field and 
town seemed lost, for the Indians were pursuing 
them into the eéhurchyard: when, out of the 
shadow of a great oak, at whose foot the graves 
lay thickest, rushed the same tall figure, with 
white hair and flowing beard, that had first 
warned them of the enemy. Now he waved a 
gleaming broadsword and cried: “ Fie upon you, 
men of Hadley! Are you of English blood, and 
will you see these savage heathens spoil your 
homes and slay your little ones? In the name of 
the Giver of all victory, follow me.” 

His voice wis heard far sibove the din of battle, 
and filled the heatts of the townspeople with new 
courage. y rallied round him once more. 
With the eyé of a practised commander, he re- 
formed the broken column, atid led them in good 
order to chatge the Indiatis, who, struck with 
dismay at thé sudden apparition, first hesitated, 
then recoiled, and as the townsmen charged upon 
them, led om by that strange commander, the 
chief himself lost courage and fled into the forest, 
followed By his whole army, while the settlers 
pursed them almost to their eamp. 

The vietory was unexpected even by the most 
sanguine, and thé joy of the town’s deliverance 
was great. The women had seen the battle from 
their retreat in the meeting-house, where Ruth 
Russell had read them the forty-sixth psalm when 
things were at the worst, and the strong-nerved 
matrons trembled; now they came forth to wel- 
come back sons and husbands. There were many 
wounds, but few dead to mourn; but one subject 
engaged the thoughts of the whole village, so sud- 
denly rescued from destruction, for the stranger 
who saved them was nowhere to be seen. After 
the field was fairly won, none could tell what 
became of him. Ali had remarked his noble aspect 
and stately bearing. Under Providence, he had 





been the instrument of their preservation ; but who 
was he? whence did he come? what meant his 
sudden disappearance ? and why were the Indians 
so terrified at his look ? 

“ Well they might, my son,” said old Jacob, as 
he and his youngest boy kept watch beside the 
beacon fire against another attack before morn- 
ing. “ Except mine eyes have deceived me, he hath 
the visage of one over whose earthly tabernacle the 
grass has been growing these fifteen years on the 
wild shore of Nova Scotia. In many a bloody 
charge have I followed his waving bamer and 
gleaming broadsword. He was a man of daunt- 
less heart and mighty faith. I am not clear that 
he was right in one matter, but Heaven knoweth. 
His sufferings were sore on that barren coast, 
where he and his friends were shipwrecked ; none 
of them ever returned to tell the tale, but I have 
always believed his place was among the chosen, 
and he hath been sent from among that glorious 
company fo help us in our jeopardy.” 

The age in which Jacob Warder lived was 
laden with old beliefs, and full of trials for good 
men. In that solitary settlement, with the track- 
Jess wilderness and all its perils round them, and 
an incident so inexplicable in their own experience, 
it was natural that the poor people of Hadley 
should imagine a miracle had been wrought for 
their deliverance, and that an angel from heaven 
had rallied their broken bands. Jacob’s remarks 
were never made publie, but it was observed that 


his youngest son had a more subdued and sober 


éarriage ever after, like one who had met with a 
gteat admonition; that he helped his father 
steadily in the school, for the old man lived to see 
the ninetieth winter, and never again was the 
township threatened by an Indian host. A fearful 
tale spread among the Iroquois, and circulated 
through many a distant tribe, regarding the spirit 
that rose out of the white man’s burial-ground. Its 
— had struck such terror to the heart of 
the great chief, that he retired with all his people 
far north of the Connecticut, and his death, which 
happened shortly after, leaving his deadly vow 
against the whites unfulfilled, was believed to have 
heen the doing of that dreaded spectre. Indian 
legend thus twined round the old oak in the 
churchyard of Hadley. To its people the tree 
was sacred, as out of its shadow had come their 
mysterious deliverer, and by common consent it 
was called the Angel's Oak. One thing only per- 
plexed tlieir minds amidst all the joy and thanks- 
giving for safety and peace restored ; the minister 
fiever could be brought to sanetion the popular 
belief that it was an angel who had interposed on 
their behalf. Mr. Russell would only say that 
God had many messengers, and whomsocver he 
sent could do an angel’s work for the time. The 
women found that Mistress Ruth was of her 
father’s mind, and as they were the firmest  be- 
lievers in the angelic mission, that circumstance 
did not tell in her favour, though they learned to 
overlook it, when she helped to keep the school in 
old Jacob’s room and was called Mistress Warder. 

Had the honest people of Hadley been permitted, 
in the meantime, to see a small back chamber in 
their minister’s house, communicating with the 
family sitting-room by a low door, not to be dis- 
tinguished from the log-wall, and with the church- 
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yard by another hidden in the shadow of the great 
oak, they would have understood Mistress Ruth's 
reason for remaining the manager of her father’s 
domestic aflairs ; the cause of the ominous appear- 
ances which had puzzled the wise and frightened 
the weak among them; and the providential in- 
strument of the town’s preservation. There sat 
an old man of military bearing and noble aspect, 
slowly recovering from the effects of long famine 
and fatigue, which had shattered his iron constitu- 
tion and kept him for years on the borders of the 
grave. It was almost three months after what 
the elders were accustomed to call their last de- 
liverance. ‘The sunshine of the new year was 
glancing bright, but broken, on the budding 
boughs without, and the time-bleached hair within, 
and lighting up the page of a large English Bible, 
over which the old man bent. It had been one of 
the blank leaves, and now contained a list.of names 
on which Jaw had thundered its penalties, and the 
historians of two centuries have disputed, for they 
constituted the court which tried and condemned 
Charles 1. 

“Tt was a lawful deed,” said the reader, as if 
arguing with some gainsayer. ‘ Was not the 
blood shed on field and scaffold to be inquired 
after, because the evil-doer wore a circlet of gold 
and a mantle of ermine ?” 

“ Peace, my friend,” said one who had entered 
silently, and sat down by his side. It was the 
minister of Hadley. “The deed is done; if thy 
conscience be not clear therein, seek that it may 
be forgiven. I fear much that the heart and con- 
troversy of our times have misled many judgments, 
not only in this, but in other weighty matters. 
Thou hast been privileged to do a good work for 
this township; and with the trusty company of 
beaver-traders it is ny hope thou wilt reach Pro- 
vidence in safety, and close thy days beyond the 
reach of the king’s governors.” 

Readers, there is an explanation for all marvels, 
if it could only be found. The facts of our tale 
form an episode in New England history, no less 
wonderful than true. The town of Hadley was 
saved from utter destruction by a men of great 
military experience and some distinction, who, 
having been one of Charles 1.’s judges, could find 
no place of refuge even in the settlements, but that 
concealed chamber in the minister’s house, which 
the good man, with the help of his trusty daughter, 
had constructed for him out of part of the granary. 
It is said he had wandered for years before in the 
western wilderness, and suffered fearful privations, 
but subsequently retired, and died in peace at the 
colony of Providence, in Rhode Island, which was 


then to the persecuted of the settlements what | 


New England had been to the Puritans of the old 
country, and received its remarkable name from 
some pious Quakers who first took refuge there. 
In process of time, Mr. Russell’s congregation 
were made acquainted with these particulars, for 
their minister lived to hear king William pro- 
claimed in the township, and it was no longer 
high treason to harbour the men of the Common- 
wealth ; but one remark which he was accustomed 
to make on the supposed miracle, holds good 
through all the changes of times and laws :— 
“Angels do not visibly come down now, as in 
scripture times; but the Lord of angels can still, 
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in every extremity, raise up a deliverer for his 
people ; and it is no superstition if our children 
continue to call yonder stately tree by the name of 
the Angel’s Oak,’”’* 


A FEW BEAR FACTS. 

THE various races of the great bear family would 
seem to present almost as many varieties as that 
of their sane adversaries. The bear is a giant 
or a dwarf, according to latitude and climate, and 
differs in size and ferocity, according to his differ- 
ent species, as much as the Patagonian does from 
the Bosjesman, or the predatory Tartar from the 
peaceful Laplander. Thus it is that the accounts 
of travellers regarding Bruin vary so much. Some 
represent him as the most savage and formidable 
of monsters ; while others seem to regard him as 
2 comparatively harmless neighbour, who will not 
interfere with you if you will only observe the 
seme conduct with regard to him. ‘There is a 
wide difference between these two extremes, and 
yet there may be truth in either representation. 
Perhaps the following sketches, in which the bear 
of Siberia and Central Asia figures in various 
lights, may serve further to illustrate the cha- 
racter of this rugged subject. At any rate, we 
can answer for it that they will not prove unin- 
teresting, either to the naturalist or the lover of 
perilous adventure and bold exploits. 

Not far from the highest summit of the Ural 
Mountains, which divide Europe from Asia, there 
dwelt, in one of the valleys of the Taganai, an 
infirm old woman. Her cow, upon whose milk 
she was dependent, had strayed, and was nowhere 
to be found. She resolved to set forth in search 
of the truant. Leaving her cottage at dawn one 
morning, she rambled up the valley for several 
hours without finding the least trace of the animal. 
Though vexed and weary with the useless pursuit, 
she held on her way, and at length, entering a 
wooded glade, recognised the well-known dark 
brown hide through some bushes. Irritated at 
the long dance the brute had led her, she deter- 
mined to administer summary chastisement, and 
began dealing a shower of blows with her birehen 
staff, Up leaped the animal, turned sharply round, 
and revealed to the good dame’s wondering eyes a 
large brown bear. The two stood staring at each 
other, apparently with equal astonishment, when 
Bruin, seized with a sudden panic, turned tail and 
made off. 

Near the same spot two children—one four and 
the other six years old—strayed away from their 
friends, who were haymaking. In the course of 
their rambles they came upon a bear lying on the 
grass, and, not having learned to fear him, went 
up to play with him. He eyed them good-humour- 
edly, and made no objection when they crawled 
over him and mounted on his back. In a short 
time they were excellent friends, the children espe- 
cially being delighted with their playfellow. The 
parents, missing the infants, became alarmed, and 
followed on their track. To their dismay they saw 
one child sitting on the bear’s back, and the other 
feeding him with fruit. At their call the young- 





* The main incidents of this narrative are historically trne. 
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sters ran to their friends, and Bruin coolly re- 
treated to the forest. 

Anna Petrovnaia, a Siberian woman, is a bear 
huntress. She is described by a traveller, who 
lately made her acquaintance, as possessing a soft 
and pleasing countenance, not at all indicating her 
extraordinary intrepidity. In early life she dis- 
played a love for the chase, and learned the use of 
the rifle from her father, who was a famous hunter. 
One day a large black bear had been seen in the 
forest, and a plan was arranged for hunting him in 
a day or two. Anna overheard the plan, and, 
rising next morning at dawn, saddled a horse, 
flung her rifle over her shoulder, and rode away. 


Arrived in the forest, she secured her horse, and | 


was not long in discovering the track of the bear. 
She followed the trail for hours without catching 
sight of him; but, satisfied that she was on the 
right track, she would not give up the pursuit. 
She arrived at length at a close growth of the 
giant fennel, of which the bears are fond, and felt 
assured that her game was not fur off. As she 
crept cautiously forward, out rushed the bear with 
a low growl, about twenty yards in front. Drop- 
ping on her knee, she raised her rifle, and, as_the 
animal stared at her with astonishment, she drew 
the trigger and shot him dead. After taking off 
his skin, she went in search of her horse, and a 
few hours afterwards startled her family by enter- 
ing the cottage and casting the skin on the floor. 
That was Anna’s débit in the hunting world. 
Since then she has encountéred and slain sixteen 
bears. 

Two hunters were tracking a large bear in a 
cedar forest. Suddenly he sprang from a thicket, 
and uttered a deep growl. One of the hunters 
fired, but only inflicted a slight wound ; the bear 
charged; the other hunter drew trigger, but his 
ville missed fire; the bear rushed on his first as- 
sailant, and, striking him down with a blow that 
stripped his scalp, seized his arm, which he began 
to gnaw and crush to the bone. The poor fellow 
called to his companion to load and fire; but the 
fellow, panic-stricken, ran away, and left him to 
his fate. When the fugitive got home, he reported 
the calamity, but it was too late to make any at- 


tempt that night in behalf of the mangled victim. | 


At daylight next morning a large party was or- 
dered out, who, being well skilled in wooderaft, 
soon found the track of the bear, and at length 
discovered his larder. He had dragged the hunter 
into 2 dense mass of wood and bushes, and had 
heaped a quantity of branches over his body. 


These were stripped off, when, to the surprise of 


all, the man, though frightfully mutilated, was 
found still alive. He was taken home with all 
possible care, and consigned to the hospital. By 
degrees he began to recover, but long remained 
unconscious of everything about him. At the end 
of two months an improvement took place, and his 
reason appeared to be restored. His first question 
was about the bear, and he would speak of nothing 
else, but was constantly demanding his rifle, to go 
and kill him. The doctors thought him out of his 
mind, and had him placed under restraint. The 
summer and autumn passed away, and, as it was 
supposed the poor lunatic had forgotten his adven- 
ture, less vigilance was exercised towards him. 
He watched his opportunity, secured his rifle, an 


axe, and a loaf of bread, and, thus provided, 
plunged into the forest. More than a week passed 
over, and, spite of all search that could be made, 
nothing was heard of him, when one day he walked 
| into the hospital, carrying the skin of a huge black 
| bear on his shoulders, and, throwing it down, ex- 
| claimed, “I told you I would have him.” This 
| man was an old hunter. It was nota spirit of re- 
venge which had prompted him to this daring act ; 
the fact was, he could not brook the idea of a de- 
feat. Now that his reputation was re-established, 
he was content ; his health was again restored ; nor 
was this the last bear that fell before his rifle. 
One afternoon a Cossack officer was strolling 
through a forest, alone and unarmed. Onasudden 
lie saw at some distance a she-bear and her two 
cubs playing together. He resolved to capture 
the cubs, but the moment she saw him she drove 
them into a tree for shelter. Seizing the stem of 
a young birch tree for a cudgel, he advanced, fixing 
his eye steadfastly upon her. When he had arrived 
within fifty paces, she made a rush at him, but 
the cubs beginning to whine, she trotted back to 
the tree. He still advanced: when within a few 
paces of her she turned again, and with eyes 
glaring like fire rushed at him, rising on her hind 
legs as she neared him, to crush him in her savage 
grasp; but at that instant a blow from the club 
toppled her over. She rose again, but fell again 
by a second blow, and thus the encounter con- 
tinued for some time, the officer always keeping 
clear of her paws. At last the blows began to 
quell her courage, and she was driven back to the 
tree. Here the fight was renewed with in- 
creased severity, the cubs looking down from the 
branches, the sole spectators of the extraordinary 
combat. But the poor bear was getting the worst 
of it, and already retreating, when a woodman 
returning to his home came riding past. The 
officer ordered him to dismount—to climb the tree 
with his saddle-bags, and bring down the cubs. 
While the woodman was obeying these orders, the 
mother rushed at the Cossack, and was several 
times knocked down by his weapon. The wood- 
man now mounted his horse with the cubs in his 
bags, the Cossack covering the retreat and beat- 
ing off the bear at every charge. For two hours 
the poor bear followed her young, though she was 
laid prostrate at every approach ; it was not until 
they had reached the village that she gave up the 
pursuit, when she returned to the forest and was 
i never seen again. The above, even by the hardy 
| hunters of Siberia, was considered a most daring 
| feat; and it is probable that, for coolness and 
| audacity (and, may we not add, wanton cruelty ?) 
it has rarely been surpassed. Though the bear 
‘can outrun a man in the chase, he is rarely 
Known to flee from a single assailant. When 
he charges his enemy, his instinct leads him to 
rise on his hind legs, and grasp him in his em- 
brace. It is this procedure which is generally 
fatal to him when the foe carries fire-arms ; the 
huge bulk of the bear presents a mark not easily 
missed, and thus he falls a victim to the bullet. 
If the hunter’s piece misses fire, however, he is in 
| fearful peril, and for this reason bears are seldom 
| meddled with by a solitary hunter, unless he be 
attacked by them. But it has happened before 
| now, that the brown bear of the forest has been 
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foiled and beaten at his own game. More than | 
one instance is on record, where a brawny Ken- 
tuckian, having no other choice, has accepted the 
proffered embrace of the bear, and, returning hug 
for hug, has squeezed the life out of Bruin by sheer 
dint of muscle and nerve. 

The bear of the forest is not so ferocious as he 
of the prairie or of the polar ice-fields. In the 
woods, Bruin feeds on vegetables as well as flesh ; 
he is fond of sweets of all kinds, and the wild rasp- 
berries of Siberia, which grow to an enormous size, 
yield him many a delicious meal. Like man, he 
uses @ various diet, and neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor fruit comes amiss to him. When caught | 
young, and domesticated, he grows up a harmless 
and innocent pet, and may be taught, as we all 
know, to dance, and exhibit his unwieldy bulk in 
the oddest kind of frolics. 

We are indebted for most of the above notes 
relating to bears, to Atkinson’s “ ‘Travels in Orien- 
tal and Western Siberia ;” and we shall condense 
another anecdote from the same work, illustrative 
of the cunning of the animal. 

Three villagers went to hunt in the forest. They 
got separated—two of them following one bear, 
and the third another, which he pursued until 
dusk, but without success. He then returned to 
the camp, expecting to find his friends; but hour 
after hour passed, and they did not appear. He 
ate his evening meal, piled logs on the fire, and 
was soon fast asleep. ‘Two or three hours after, 
he was awoke by something near him, and saw by 
the light of the fire a large bear going down the 
bank to the little stream. He divined the object 
of the brute in an instant: Bruin was going for 
water, to put out the fire previously to devouring 
his victim. The hunter seized his rifle, and 
awaited his return; he heard him descend into 
the water, saw him remount the bank, and, as the 
creature came fairly into the light of the fire, shot 
him dead. It is a fact well known that the bear 
will not attack a man sleeping by a fire; but if 
water is near, he will go into it, saturate his 
shaggy fur, return and put out the fire, and devour 
his victim at his leisure. 

We may conclude these shaggy memorials with 

the recital of an anecdote, the scene of which lies 
nearer home. Some few years ago a brown bear, 
tethered to a hairdresser’s door, in a semi-fashion- 
able locality in London, challenged the notice and 
the sympathies of the passing crowd. He wore 
a rather melancholy aspect, and well he might; 
for a label, hanging round his neck, announced the 
dismal fact, “This bear will be slaughtered on 
Monday morning next. N.B. Genuine bears’ 
grease.” Curious to see whether the dread sen- 
tence would be carried out, we visited the shop on 
the Monday, and there, sure enough, in the win- 
dow, among the wigs and wax-work and false 
fronts, hung the eviscerated carcase of poor Bruin, 
his cream-coloured fat displayed to the gaze of the 
competitive public, and marked at so much (we 
— the precise sum) per pound, “ in your own 
pots.” 
_ With this climax, which shows how the very 
incarnation of savagery not only meets, but mixes 
and mingles with, the extremes of the most refined 
civilization, we commend our bear facts to the 
reader’s appreciation. 





| Stitions and past history. 


A VISIT TO THE EAST INDIA MUSEUM. 


Tuis Museum, to which late events have given a 
more than ordinary interest, occupies a series of 
apartments, or floors, one above another, in the 
India House, Leadenhall Street. It is open to the 
public free on one day of the week, and may be 
visited on other days by the possessors of tickets, 
obtainable from members of the Court, or other 
authorities, but is closed during the month of Sep- 
tember. It contains a mass of curious and in- 
teresting material, illustrative of the manners, 
customs, arts, and industry of the people of India, 
and also in some degree of their religious super- 
Owing to the absence 
of systematic classification, and the want of a 
catalogue—to which we may add, the evident want 
of room for the proper display of the treasures 
accumulated—it is not easy at one view to acquire 
anything like a correct notion of the whole, much 
less to note every object worthy of observation. 
The collection is, in fact, well deserving of the 
closest study and scrutiny, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that every facility, with regard to space, to 
the distribution of annotated catalogues, and the 
affixing of descriptive labels to the several articles, 
is not afforded to the public. There is enough 
here, with the aid of such explanatory notes as the 
various articles would suggest, to teach the people 
of England, in a few hours, more of the inner life 
and social customs of the Hindoos than they are 
likely to get from years of desultory reading, or, 
indeed, than is to be got at all from any existing 
published works. It is sometimes a subject of com- 
plaint that the popular mind of England has never 
been brought into contact with the popular mind 
of Hindostan. The complaint is just: as a mass, 
we know next to nothing of the hundred millions 
of Hindoos who are our fellow-subjects; we gaze 
with surprise and wonder at their industrial 
miracles—at their inimitable textile fabrics—at the 
proofs they send us of their unaccountable perse- 
verance in minute and laborious undertakings, 
and of their unrivalled skill in such masterpieces 
of patience and manual dexterity; but of the 
Indian people—the power that produces these as- 
tonishing results—we know nothing, or next to 
nothing. Now, the East India Museum would 
afford a key to a good part, at least, of this mys- 
tery, and, if rightly used, would render valuable 
service in enlightening us with regard to a subject 
which is becoming day by day of more importance 
to Englishmen. 

The visitor will do well to commence his ex- 
This is chiefly 


amination upon the basement floor. 
appropriated to the reception and arrangement of 
models embracing a large variety of subjects, all of 
them possessing the recommendation of novelty to 
the untravelled spectator, and all more or less 
curious and interesting. Our space will allow us 


to notice but a few. The model of Juggernaut’s 
ugly car strikes us with the aspect of an old 
acquaintance, and, remembering it for thirty 
years at least in the illustrated pages of the 
missionary reports, we are not surprised to 
find it a rather worn-out and dusty affair. 
A much more sightly thing is a model of a 
royal chariot-shaped palanquin, of carved wood, — 
leather, and ivory, in which a grandee, who could 
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dispense with the ceremony of stretching his legs, 
might ride aloft in regal state. But the most 
notable model is perhaps that of the tomb of 
Runjeet Singh, at Lahore. This is elaborately 
carved in a species of dark wood, and represents a 


magnificent temple, having four facades, each ap- ' 
parently the counterpart of the others, and a} 


grand dome rising in the centre, the dome being 
crowned by a lofty spire. The design is grand and 
imposing, but to the eye of an European it has 
nothing sepulchral about it, and would suggest 
rather the idea of life, with splendour and luxury 
within its walls, than of silence, solitude, and 
death. 

A model of the Bridge and Falls at Goluckpore 
shows one of the peculiarities of river navigation 
in India, and the mode in which the difficulties 


arising from the sudden inundations to which the | 
The models of Indian | 
dwelling-houses of the upper class afford us some | 


country is liable are met. 


insight into the comforts and luxuries of the rich, 
and, surrounded as several of them are, with 
groups of the natives employed at their several 
avocations, enable us to form some notion of the 
domestic establishment and operations of an Indian 
household. A most beautiful model, executed in 
soft white wood, represents a fort on an eminence, 
surrounded by square, barrack-like buildings at its 
base ; diminutive figures of soldiers are standing 
singly or in ranks about the ground, and the whole 
is carved with consummate skill and delicacy of 
finish. 

The models of figures may be numbered by the 
thousand. 
ing are those which represent the workers at their 
several crafts and occupations : these, for the most 
part, are of diminutive size ; but they are clad, or 
half-clad, or unelad, as the case may be, in their 
national and professional costume, and we see them 
at work, weaving, digging, carrying water, tilling 
the soil, grinding the corn, cooking their food, or 
juggling, conjuring, snake-charming, and exercis- 
ing themselves in feats of agility or muscular 
exploits—at all their oceupations, in short, as they 
would be found actually engaged on their native 
soil. One scene represents a grand procession at 
the marriage of a native rajah, the models being 
arrayed in glittering robes and arms, and literally 


sparkling with gold and gems; some on foot, | 


some on horseback, others on camels or elephants, 
and others, again, borne in chariots. Another 
scene is a court of justice, at which a trial is going 
forward, and all the officials in their robes of office 
are present, with plaintiff and defendant, and an 
audience to represent the public. Again, there 
are models of religious fanatics and ascetics, show- 
ing the various modes of torture and self-devotion 
to which these misguided zealots of heathenism 
submit themselves at the instigation of their dole- 
ful creed. 

The models of tools of all kinds, and of agricul- 
tural implements, are interesting as exhibitions of 
a rude state of knowledge in reference to the arts 
of cultivation. Then there are models of every 
species of carriage, whether on poles, as in the 
palanquin, or on wheels. And finally, aanong the 


models, must not be omitted those of them sea and 
river-craft, whether for purposes of commarce or of 


pleasure, which the Indian shipwrights launch | 


Perhaps the most useful and interest- | 
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‘ upon their waters. Some of them are exceedingly 
light and handsome, resembling ina degree Euro- 
pean yachts, and carrying large, angular, lateen 
sails, under which they must fly at considerable 
speed. Others, again, are as heavy and cumber- 
some as the Chinese junks ; such are some of the 
cotton-boats ; and some, as the cargo-boats, for in- 
stance, seem to be mere shapeless masses of floating 
Iumber, compared to which the heaviest Dutch 
bottom would be a flying Mercury. The state- 
boats, adapted for regal or religious pageants, seem 
to vie almost with those of the Venetian doges in 
point of costliness and splendour. 

On the same floor with the models are displayed 
a collection of Indian musical instruments. All of 
them are of the portable kind, and they embrace 
wind-instruments, such as horns, trumpets, cla- 
rions, bamboo flutes; stringed instruments of the 
banjo sort, some apparently of the nature of the 
viol, and others whick look like a hybrid between 
‘the harp and the guitar. What is remarkable 
| abont them all is the utter ignorance of the prin- 
| ciples of acoustics on the part of their makers, and 
|the lavish amount of labour bestowed on their 
| structure and ornamentation. This remark does 
| not, however, apply to the cymbals, gongs, drums, 
j and bells, and other contrivances for the perpetra- 
' tion of uproarious noises. 

Leaving the basement floor, the visitor may 
ascend the staircase, on the walls of which he will 
have an opportunity of examining a rather com- 
prehensive assortment of Indian woven fabrics of 
the useful sort. These are principally mattings, 
rugs, carpets richly wrought in a kind of shawl 
| pattern; mats of willow, straw, or split bamboo ; 
; floor-cloths embroidered in silk floss on a silk 
ground ; hangings of the same kind with figures of 
animals and of human beings mingled with flowers, 
scrolls, and pattern werk. Higher up he will 
come upon huge buffalo heads and horns, and the 
heads and antlers of the wild stag. In the cases 
on the landing, he will see specimens of the hemp 
plent, and of various kinds of substitutes for hemp 
prepared from the fibre of other plants, Together 
| with all these are shown some fine samples of the 
ropes, cables, and cordage, for the manufacture of 
which they seem to be perfectly well adapted. 

The first floor of the Museum is entered through 
a kind of lobby, in which the visitor stands before 
a finished model of a nautch, which is a represen- 
tation of a kind of regal levée, at which a prince, 
sitting in front of a tent of crimson velvet, fringed 
with a massive bordering of silver-work, receives 
the homage of his ministers and chiefs, or perhaps 
his guests. The whole affair is of the most gor- 
geous description, blazing in gold, silver, and 
brilliant colours. 

Near this striking group hang numerous sam- 
ples of Indian leather; it is mostly of a sound, 
substantial kind, but in point of dressing is not 
equal to the work of the western tanner. On the 
opposite wall are specimens of paper of various 
sorts, made of exceedingly coarse and inexpensive 
materials, such as the jute which is so largely used 
| for door-mats, and other common vegetable fibres. 
i In the same lobby are an assortment of baskets, 
| most of them finely woven with straw, willow, 
| split bamboo, ete., and excelling in point of work- 
manship anything that onr artisans can produce. 
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Passing through the lobby to the right, we are 
in presence of an exhibition of the choicest works 
of Indian skill of all kinds. Some paintings on 
the wall first challenge the eye. They are finished 
much in the style of our own miniature paintings, 
and would not suffer much by comparison with 
the best of them, in point either of colour or effect, 
orydexterity of andling. Perspective, however, 
is recognised but in part, and its recognition by 
the artist leads as often to blundering as it does 
to truth of outline, 

in the kindred walk of sculpture, the Hindoo 
artist. shows to much greater advantage. The 
carvings in ivory are most numerous, and all, 
withont exception, are of: high merit, evidencing 
remarkable correctness of eye, and skill in the use 
of the earving tool. Men, horses, camels, ele- 
phants—all are sculptured with astonishing fidelity 
as to form, and the most minute details are given 
with a serupulous particularity, unrivalled, so far 
as we know, in the works of Europeans, on the 
sume diminutive seale. Equal praise is due 
to the carvings in stone: the material generally 
chosen are the varieties of native marble; some- 
times it is agate or crystals; but in all the sculp- 
tures are of a high class, giving the character of 
the animals with much truth and vigour; and the 
whole of them bear the highest polish the material 
is eapable of receiving. 

A prominent object is a grand collection of 
Indian arms, inclosed in a glass-case. These are, 
nearly one and all, of the most magnificent and 
costly description, being inlaid or overlaid with 
ornaments of pure gold, and glittering here and 
therewith precious gems. The kreeses, or poniards, 
are fitted in handles of jasper, agate, native 
crystal, or rare stones; the shields, helmets, 
gauntlets, etc., are rough with chased work in the 
precious metals, or sparkling with jewels, and the 
swords, spears, and battle-axes are no less lavishly 
adorned, As for the matchlocks, their long steel 
barrels are one mosaic of gold-work, and the stocks 
and fittings are equally rich and gorgeous. 

More elaborated than the arms, and perhaps as 
costly, are the specimens of cabinet-work in sandal- 
wood. These are inlaid with particles of white 
metal, ivory, and rare stones, far more minute 
than the finest mosaic of the Italian school, and 
many of them must have occupied years of close 
and patient industry in their construction. Not 
Jess remarkable than these are the examples of 
minute carved work in the same wood, where, 
in the space of a single square inch, the labour of 
whole days is concentred; and microscopic blos- 
soms, leaves, and filaments lie clustered together 
in a mass—all carved with persevering labour in 
the soft, close-grained wood. 

Among the commoner products may be men- 
tioned a curious collection of lacquered ware, and 
another of brass wares; these consist of lamps, 
Vases, teapots, candlesticks, mortars, dishes, 
hookah-bottoms, water-vessels, and various do- 
mestic implements ; also a collection of pottery, in- 
cluding specimens rude and rough, such as cala- 
bashes, tiles for paving, plates, cups, ete., and other 
specimens of elegant design and well finished, 
somewhat resembling the old Etruscan ware. 

In the centre of this department, inclosed in a 
number of glass-cases, is a fine collection of gems, 
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jewels, and personal ornaments, together with 
articles in silver and gold of the choicest kind. 
Bracelets, armlets, necklaces, rings, amulets, and 
charms, lie here in heaps, the gems glittering and 
flashing like eyes in every beam of light. In the 
same glass-case are some rare specimens of silver 
and gold work, such as card-baskets, guard- 
chains, metal bracelets, etc. The work bestowed 
on some of these, if it were paid for at the value of 
labour in London, would probably outweigh the 
cost ef the material nearly a thousand times. And 
here we may as well make a remark, the force of 
which has struck usthroughout the whole of this ex- 
amination: the distinguishing character of Indian 
industry is elaboration; the Hindoo artist seems 
never content with his work so long as it is pos- 
sible to do anything more; utility he seems never 
to consider, and only deems his work perfect when 
he has exhausted all his powers upon it. Thus 
he makes, too often, articles which must remain 
untouched by the rude hands of use, to be pre- 
served at all. This useless elaboration is not only 
perceptible, but prominent in all departments of 
Hindoo labour, and it tells a tale too plain to be 
mistaken—namely, that the labour of the native 
Hindoo has never found either its proper ¢hanncl 
or its merited reward. 

Re-erossing the lobby and entering the eham- 
ber to the left, we find ourselves in a depart- 
ment in which, to confess the truth, we are not 
very much at home. This chamber contains a daz- 
zling exhibition of female garniture and dresses, of 
gold-embroidered cloaks and head-dresses, of mus- 
lins bearing patterns printed in gold instead of 
colours, of chintzes, of shawls of Cashmere, of sill 
handkerchiefs and gown-pieces of net-work as 
fine as gossamer, of delicate embroideries, of kin- 
cobs or massive textures ponderous with golden 
lace-work, of embroidery on velvets, of lace 
muslins, the Jace wrought with threads of gold 
and minute deviees of flat gold lamina—and more 
of the sort, at which the ladies present are in eon- 
vulsive raptures, but which poor we want the wit 
to appreciate or describe. We ean appreciate, 
however, the furniture of the room, which is of 
the most luxurious and costly kind, all full of that 
elaboration already hinted at; and we can appre- 
ciate the Nawab Schurff of Lucknow, in his niche 
at the end of the gallery. ‘There he sits, as large 
as life, and just as natural, smoking his hookah 
under his awning of crimson velvet, with his les 
crossed beneath him on the mat, and surrounded 
with all the elements of wealth and splendour 
becoming his condition. 

Ascending the stairs to the top floor, we are 
among the natural products of India, and sur- 
rounded by samples of the commercial staples of 
the country, derived from the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. These materials are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and we cannot attempt to ¢a- 
talogzue them ; they are, however, classifi and ar- 
ranged in tolerable order in the cases and in the 
shelves. Among them are specimens of the 
various species of timber, in small blocks ; samples 
of Indian cere’ ., corn, grain, rice in all its 
varieties, millet and every kind of pulse; tea, 
coffee, tobacco in leaf’; arrowroot, tapioca, sugars, 
meal of all sorts, etc., etc. Then come the fruits, 
dried or preserved, as dates, figs, tamarinds, 
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lemons ; and coloured models in plaster of such as | William M , Frederick E——, and John 
cannot be preserved, as apples, pears, pines, and | D , begging my acceptance of it, “ to remind 
garden fruits. Cotton is exhibited in all stages of | me of thein when they are many miles away.” I 
production and preparation, and the same may be | found Isaac, Frederick, and Paget, at Mrs. El- 
said of flax and vegetable fibres. There are | liott’s. They seemed delighted to see my _plea- 
silks in skeins from the Punjaub; wools of Cash- | sure in their gift; and Isaac said, “ They hoped 
mere, fine as silk and dazzling in their brilliancy | the books in that basket would do a power of good 
of colour. There are stores of animal substances | to many souls; though it might be, the books I 
fit for manufactures, as shells, teeth, horns, ele- | had given them had not yet done them so much 
phants’ tusks, mother of pearl, gorgeous feathers, | good as they should, by this time.” 

dried sinews, etc. There are dyes, as indigo, After a pause, and re-examination of the con- 
saffron and cochineal, and there are the substances | tents of the basket, Paget said, “I am sorry to 
used for tanning. There are drugs, chemicals, | say anything to vex you; but I'd best speak it 
and medicaments without number; there are | out. If tall George comes to-night to the reading, 
countless samples of oils, animal and vegetable ; | I shall order him out.” 

there are stones, pebbles, fossils, and geological: “Oh, Paget, why so?” 

specimens ; there are paints, pigments, and earths |“ Because he said at the works, as I stole a 
for ceramic uses; and there are ores dug from the | medal off your Christmas-tree, that last tea-party 
mine. | you gave us.” 

Such is the result of a very rapid survey of;  “‘ How very wrong of him! But if I were you, 
the Indian Museum, which we recommend the | I would not take any notice; even if he said that 
reader, at his opportunity, to examine deliberately | yon stole a hundred. No judge or jury, looking at 
for himself. We have said nothing of the much- | your honest face, could ever say anything but ‘ Not 
talked-of lions of the place—of Tippoo’s tiger, and | Guilty!” 
his invulnerable mantle—of the full length por- | Paget listened with a broad, hearty smile, which 
trait (which is no credit to the artist) of the | grew into a short laugh of satisfaction ; but Isaac 
famous Nadir Shah—of the sword of the Candy | could not so easily pass over the affront offered to 
executioner, ete. In truth, most of them escaped | his friend ; so he said :— 
our view in the crowded masses of treasures with | “It is very kind of you to have such a good 
which the chambers are filled. There is occupation | opinion of us ; but it is not pleasant to be pointed 
here for weeks of profitable study, and the | at all over the works, as ‘him as stole a medal off 
Directors of the East India Company have con- | the ladies’ Christmas-tree.’ ” 
ferred a boon on the public by giving them access| “No,” added Paget, stoutly; “I'll order 
to such an exhibition. George out.” 

“Qh no, Paget! you will not, Iamsure. You 
_ me your i ag a church! Now, if any- 

. ns ody were to say, Mr. Chalmers was a thief, he 
LIFE AMONG THE NAVVIES. would not order that man out of church, but 
Tne following striking example of the power of | would let him stay to learn not to bear false wit- 
female gentleness and Christian courage to sub- | ness against his neighbour.” 
due the rugged natures and violent passions of | “Well, I sce! That’s very good. Tall George 
the least cultivated among our working-men, is | may stay.” 
full of suggestiveness. It is copied trom that| George, however, was invisible, having taken 
remarkable volume, entitled, “English Hearts | his place in the inner room. After the little con- 
and English Hands,” which we earnestly recom- | gregation had dispersed, I asked Paget whether 
mend to the attention of our readers. . | he did not think a Sunday and a New Year’s Day 

W illiam G » SAYS the authoress, walked up | in one, would be a delightful day for making up a 
with me in the evening to the cottage reading. | quarrel; and therefore, whether he would forgive 
On our way, we called at Gibbon’s lodging-house, | George if he should come and tell him he felt sorry 
to inquire why George P . better known | for what he had said ? 
amongst his companions as “tall George,” was | “ Well, it would be a goodish thing, I think.” 
absent from the last week’s readings. He was| On the strength of this I walked back to 
there, cap in hand, but unwilling to come. ' George's lodging, with William G , Who was 
“ Paget had been so rude to him of Jate—he’d as | waiting with my lantern in his hand, to see me 
good as determined never to set foot inside his | safe within the rectory gate before he returned to 
house again.” | Deptford. 

“Oh, George, then you mind more about Paget | “May I not go back with you and George, 
than you do about me. I care for your soul, and | ma’am 2” r : 
want to ask you to-night to set out in earnest on | “No, thank you, William. It would make 
the road to heaven ; and it will vex me if you do | Paget and George think I was afraid of a fight 
not come. coming on, and wanted you to take care of me. 

Well, now! I care more for you, ma’am, than | That would never do. It would be all over with 
for Paget, a thousand times. So, I'll not mind | my hope of making peace.” 
about him being rude. I think I'll go.” “ That’s true! And Gop will go with you.” 

Just before I had left the rectory, a basket had| George was at supper with four fellow-lodgers. 
been brought me, furnished with writing and | He came out of the house to speak to me—stand- 
working materials, and intended to carry Testa- ing up like a church-tower, in his massive height 
ments and tracts. A letter was inside it, from | and strength. “George, I am sorry about this 
Tsaae R——, homes Dibley, Thomas Paget, | matter between you and Paget.” 
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“ Weil, I dare say you are; but I am not. What 
business had he to say that I drank ten cups of 
tea, and eat seven bits of cake at your tea- 
meeting ?” 

“ Indeed, that was bad manners, George ; and I 
am surprised to hear it of Paget. But if I had 
been you, I would have answered, if I had eaten a 
dozen slices of cake, and drank twenty cups of tea, 
she would only have been the better pleased.” 

“Well! that would have been a good ’un! I 
wish [’d thought on’t.” 

“Sodo I. But if you did not think of a ready 
answer, you had no right to say that Paget stole a 
medal. He never said that yon stole the seven 
bits of cake.” 

“YT didn’t say he stole it. I said, I seed two 
medals in his hand, and never seed him put down 
neither.” 

“Oh! George, that was almost worse. It was 
so mean. [ could not have thought it of you. 
And then the next person said he had stolen it— 
and so the story went round. How sorry you 
ought to have felt when you heard it.” 

“No, I wasn’t; I was very glad.” 

“That was very wrong. But you are growing 
sorry now? Come with me and tell him so.” 

“No, I can’t—no, never.” 

“Then I shall go home sorry.” 

After a short pause, and with a strong effort, he 
rejoined, “ No, no, you shan’t do that, for my 
doings. I'll go to Paget.” 

When we reached the cottage door, I knocked 
quickly, for George looked half-disposed to walk 
away again. Paget opened it, and I said, “ George 
is come to say he is sorry,” and trusted that 
Paget would at once shake hands with him, and so 
that all would be right between them. Paget, 
however, wished to speak his mind before he gave 
his hand ; and then there came such loud speaking 
of mutual reproaches, that [ feared a fight would 
follow, and began bitterly to repent my folly and 
temerity in bringing the combatants together. 
Fists were raised and shaken so near each other’s 
faces, that I thought best to glide between, and 
warn the disputants to stand further off as they 
spoke. The clamour grew louder and louder, until 
a pause for breath gave me opportunity for speech. 
Then I said, Oh! Paget, Oh! George, this is 
terrible. On New Year’s night, on Sunday night, 
and under the roof where half an hour ago we 
were worshipping God, to have such angry words 
said! It will not do. It is very sinful. We 
must have no more. Let us kneel down and ~ 
that the God of peace and love would prove him- 
self here to be stronger than the father of strife 
and hatred, that is the devil.” 

At first I knelt alone, but soon heard the two 
men suddenly fall on their knees; and when we 
rose up, the tears were rolling down Paget's 
cheeks. “I'll never say another word about it, 
after that prayer,” he said. “T'll forgive him 
from my heart, out.” 

George, however, stood with his hand on the 
latch, and said, “No, no! I'll never cross my 
hand on a man’s as says he'll put me in the lock- 
up for a word. I never seed the inside of 2 gaol 
in my life, and now to be put in for a few careless 
words !” 


“Q George, how ean you be so silly? Paget 





has just said he will forgive you from his heart. 
He would never dream, now, of getting you into 
prison. You know he would not. You have both 
been hot, and have spoken sinful words; but both 
are sorry for them. I am not going home until I 
have seen you friends, by God’s help.” 

He stood irresolute, but sullen. 

“ Give me your hand.” 

“ That I will.” 

“ And now, Paget, give me yours.” 
| ‘Two huge, rough hands met in mine, and then, 
independently, shook each other as heartily as if 
the men had been friends from the cradle, and 
would be to the grave. 

“Thank God! It is all right now. Good 
night, Paget; you have behaved like a king. God 
bless you.” As we went back, George confessed 
that “his heart felt more lightsome like,” and 
there was a choking sound about his voice as he 
said, “ God bless you, ma’am,” at parting. 

Faithful William G was waiting for me, 2 
few doors further on. I told him how sorry I was 
that he should have waited so long a time, and 
asked him why he had not gone back to Deptford 
at once, as I had begged he would. 

“ Why, ma’am, you see we are a rough lot 
before we get the grace of God in us, and I was 
afraid you might see a bit of fighting, and be 
frightened. Yet I thought God would give you 
power to make it all straight.” 

“ And so you stood here praying that he would, 
and waited to hear that he had answered you.” 

* Yes, ma’am. I knew you were right to go 
alone, and show your trust in them. So all I 
could do was to pray, and I believe there’s nothing 
like it.” 








PRAGUE AND ITS MEMORIES. 
SECOND PAPER. 

OnE more ramble in search of ancient associa- 
tions and memories. On the side, far up one of 
the noble hills, sweeping from the shore of the 
Moldau, there stands a large monastery of the 
Premonstratensian order. it is the monastery 
of Strahow, with a very magnificent library. We 
went through the cloisters; into the refectory, 
with its long tables and plates placed for supper ; 
upstairs through corridors, into which opened 
rows and rows of dormitories; gazed out of a 
window at the end of one, commanding a view of 
Prague, and the river, and the Bohemian hills, 
truly enchanting ; »- w some of the brethren in the 
light flannel dress of the order, gliding about 
noiselessly like ghosts; and on leaving were most 
respectfully saluted by a kiss on the hand. 
Numerous monks cre seen about Prague, remind- 
ing one of the multitudes of these men who 
swarmed in the cities of the middle ages. These 
Premonstratensians formed one of the reformed 
orders, springing up in the twelfth century, when 
| excited religious feeling took the turn of reviving 
| monastic discipline, correcting its abuses, and 
' establishing new forms of severity. 

| As an illustration of the origin of this order, 
| 

if 





and of the forms of medieval piety, we will relate 
| the legend of St. Norbert, the founder of the 
| Premonstratensians, whose remains are interred in 
this monastery of Strahow. 
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It is thus given by Mrs. Jameson:—“ One day, as 
he was riding in pursuit of his pleasure, he was 
overtaken by a sudden and furious tempest; and 
as he looked about for shelter, there fell from 
heaven a ball of fire, which exploded at his horse’s 
feet, burned up the grass, and sank deep in the 
earth. On recovering his senses, he was struck 
with dismay when he reflected what might have 
been his fate in the other world, had he perished 
in his wickedness. He forsook his evil ways, and 
began to prepare himself seriously for the life of a 
priest and a missionary. He sold all his posses- 
sions, bestowed the money on the poor, reserving 
to himself only ten marks of silver, and a mule to 
carry the sacred vestments, and utensils for the 
altar; and then, clothed in a lamb-skin, with a 
hempen cord round his loins, he set out to preach 
repentance and a new life.” 

Turning from scenes of superstition so painful to 
the Protestant Christian, there are awakened 
in our mind, as we walk through Prague, other 
and better associations. In the Bethlehem Platz, 
No. 257, John Huss is said to have lived. It is 
a corner house, opposite to which originally there 
stood the Bethlehem church, in which he preached, 
and which is so often alluded to in his life. When in 
Constance, he dreamt of the Bethlehem chapel. 
One night, we are told, the holy martyr saw in 
imagination, from the depths of his dungeon, the 
pictures of Christ that he had painted on the walls 
of his oratory, effaced by the pope and his bishops. 
This vision distressed him; but afterwards, he 
saw new painters occupied in restoring these 
figures in greater numbers and in brighter colours ; 
and they exclaimed: “Now let the popes and 
bishops come; they shall never efiace them 
more!” “And many people rejoiced in Bethlehem, 
and I with them,” adds Jolin Huss. 

We have been at Constance, and seen the house 
where John Huss tarried, hard by the city gate, 
the remains of the monastery where he was con- 
fined, the stone to which he was chained, the spot 
in the cathedral where he stood to receive sen- 
tence, and (in the distance) the field outside the 
city, where he was burnt. These scenes were 
revived in Prague, not only by the house in which 
he lived, but by the University, at the bridge-foot, 
where he taught, and where he and Jerome joined 
in sounding the first trumpet blasts that opened 
the battle of the Reformation ; as well as by the 
warket-place—that thoroughly quaint market- 
place, where papal bulls, in Luther-like fashion, 
were publicly burnt. 

Memories of reformers before the Reformation 
are thickly sown in the city of Prague. The 
town-hall, of which a characteristic fragment re- 
mains in one old tower of the fourteenth century, 
enriched with a fine oriel window, was the scene of 
a terrible tragedy, in connection with the perse- 
cutions of the Hussites. Here, in 1422, twelve of 
these poor people were decoyed and instantly 
beheaded. 

Here, too, a little earlier, as the Hussites were 
marching through the town in military array, 
2 stone was thrown at them, when they burst into 
the council chamber, and, laying hands on thirteen 
of the senators, hurled them out of the window 
upon the pikes of the insurgents. And here, too, 
in 1483, another city commotion occurred, and 





once more magistrates were flung down upon the 
enraged populace: first the burgomaster, and 
then, upon the ery, “ Heave them over,” five more 
members of the council were dashed down upon a 
forest of uplifted spears. Next we find in the old 
market-place the Utraquists—or those who con- 
tended for the communion in both kinds—eele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper in the open air. That was 
in 1484. More than a century afterwards the 
conflict was still going on, and there occurred 
a scene in connection with the old town-hall of 
Prague, which we cannot do better than relate in 
the words of the authoress of “ Taies and Sketches 
of Christian Life.” 

“Tt was the 20th of June, 1621. On the 
morrow Henry Otho von Loss, with twenty-six 
defenders of the Protestant religion, was to die 
on the scaffold. On that evening the confessors 
were removed to the town-hall. The scaffold was 
already erected before it ; and as they passed, many 
of their brethren and fellow-prisoners greeted 
them from the windows with hymns, and the 
people thronged around them and wept. On the 
morrow, they all dressed as if for a wedding ; and 
one by one, as they were led out to execution, 
they cheered one another on tothe combat. The 
farewell would not be long. When it came to the 
turn of Henry Otho von Loss, a Lutheran 
minister accompanied the guards. Von Loss had 
been amongst those who, perhaps from too fond 
anattachment to the church of their fathers, had 
refused to receive the Lord’s Supper from the 
hands of a Lutheran; but when he saw the minister, 
he arose from his seat as if in a kind of ecstasy, 
and said to him: ‘ How I rejoice to see you, man 
of God, that I may tell you what has happened to 
me. I was sitting in this chair, grieving bitterly 
that I could not receive the supper, having desired, 
as you know, a minister of our own charch. I fell 
asleep in my grief; and lo! in a dream, the Lord 
appeared to me, and said, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee: I cleanse thee in my blood.’ At the 
same instant, I felt, as it were, his blood flow 
over my heart; and since I awoke I have felt 
singularly strengthened and refreshed.’ There- 
upon he broke into these words of triumph: 
‘Yes; believe, and thou hast eaten the flesh of 
the Son of man. Ihave no more fear of death. 
My Jesus comes to meet me with his angels, 
to lead me to his marriage supper, where I 
shall for ever drink with him the eup of joy 
and gladness.’ He ascended the scafiold full 
of joy, first prostrating himself in prayer, then 
having risen, and laid aside his garments, he 
knelt, saying, ‘Lord Jesus, receive me into thy 
glory!’ and whilst he was uttering this last 
word, he received the death-blow.” 

We thought of all this in the Grosse Ring, as 
the old square is called, which was the scene of 
these dark events. It was night as we stood 
there, and mused on these shadows of the past. 
There were old houses all round, guarding the 
silent place ; a few stray footfalls only were heard ; 
the twinkling light of a shrine in the middle, with 
a worshipper kneeling on the steps, faintly irra- 
diated the spot; while the grand queen-looking 
moon, ascending above the house-tops, aud lessen- 
ing the shadows of the gables on the pavement, 
appeared calm, peaceful, loving, as if she could 
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never shine on aught but what was like herself. 
Yet did she look down, three and four centuries 
ago, on this very arena of bloody strife—on the 
dungeon-covering Town Hall, and on the gaunt 
scaffolds built for martyrdoms. 

The old blind King John of Bohemia was un- 
horsed in a tournament in this square ; and that 
brings to remembrance another blind man, whose 
memory is more closely bound to Prague—we 
mean, John Ziska. <A twofold warrior was he— 
battling with the sword, and striving to beat 
down superstition and falsehood. He took the 
lead of the Hussites, and beat the Emperor Sigis- 
mund in a pitched battle, at the head of 150,000 
men. The Ziskaberg, so called from this hero, 
stands about half a mile outside the walls of the 
new town of Prague, and owes its origin to his 
having there entrenched himself with his fol- 
lowers. After his total blindness, he continued 
to lead the Hussite troops in their war for liberty 
—a man of immense bravery and devotion, of the 
Venetian Dandalo type. No doubt there were 
many excesses committed on the side of these 
reformers before the Reformation ; but it is easier 
for us nineteenth century men, in our easy chairs, 
to deal out homilies upon fanaticism and violence, 
than it was for fourteenth century men, circum- 
stanced like Ziska—mocked and threatened and 
aimed at, and having to parry off death-blows 
every day—to steer quite clear of all fanaticism 
and violence. 

Some other memories in connection with Prague 
now crowd on us. They are political and martial, 
but they blend with the religious. They have to 
do with Popery and the Reformation still. We 
allude to the Thirty Years’ War. It began and 
ended at Prague. 

The next grand sight at Prague, after the 
Bridge, is the Hradschin, the palace of the Bohe- 
mian kings, of gigantic extent, crowning the ridge 
of the hill, on the east bank of the Moldau. It 
has now no architectural gracefulness to boast of, 
presenting only an enormous reach of wall and 
windows. A few Gothic towers, remnants of an 
older royal building, alone redeem it. We cannot 
take the reader through the wearisome corridors, 
and up and down the seemingly never-to-end stair- 
cases, and into the huge unfurnished state apart- 
ments of this old kingly abode—trumpery modern 
decorations and conveniences here and there in- 
serted. Let us go up into what is the most inte- 
resting part of the building. Ascending a wind- 
ing stairway, we reach an apartment, with a 


number of large windows on two sides, the room | 


forming an angle of the building. It is hung 
with grim portraits. There is a council-table in 
the middle, and a few old chairs. Here once 
occurred a strange scene. The commissioners of 
the Emperor Matthias, full of enmity to the Pro- 
testant party (certain of them accused of hunting 
their victims with dogs), were assembled here on 
the 23rd of May, 1618. ‘The Protestant deputies 


came that day armed to the Hradschin, and de- | 


manded audience with the royal officers. They 
forced their way up into this room, and demanded 
to know what part the commissioners had taken 
in an intolerant proclamation just issued. One, 
named Sternberg, was very composed; but Mar- 
tinitz and Slawata were defiant. The first, with 





another, was quietly led out of the room. The 
other two were dragged to a window, about eighty 
feet above the castle trench. We looked out of 
this window, and terrific was the distance to the 
ground below. Yet out of this very window the 
two commissioners were ruthlessly flung; and 
presently another of the imperial officers, the 
Secretary Fabricius, was thrown after them. The 
deputies meant thus to put an end to their ene- 
mies; but, strange to say, they fell upon so soft 
a heap of dung, that they sustained no injury; and 
the last gentleman who descended was even able, 
after his arrival at the dung heap, politely to beg 
pardon of his predecessors for tumbling upon them. 
Of course they were all somewhat the worse for 
this novel window excursion; but a certain Lady 
Penelope Lobkowitz having picked them up and 
put them to bed, they soon came round, and were 
as well as ever, much to the amazement of those 
who had hoped never to see them alive any more. 
The actors in this odd affair excused themselves 
on the ground that it was an old Bohemian cus- 
tom so to get rid of intrusive guests. It was only 
“a broad hint” of a Prague citizen. This inci- 
dent was, in fact, the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Such summary proceedings incensed 
the Emperor, and aroused Bohemia to protect 
itself. An insurrection ensued; the Bohemians 
seized on the offices of state; elected a king— 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine; and forthwith 
Europe was involved in a great struggle. One 
thinks of England and of the Stuarts here; ot 
poor Frederick’s marriage with Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of James 1; of hopes inspired by that faithless 
prince, and of promises broken ; of ambition and 
its rewards; of splendour, reverse, and misery. 
Those who have been to Heidelberg have realized 
the story while reading Mrs. Jameson’s words, so 
full of moral point. ‘Ihey occur to us as we look 
out of the windows of the Hradschin :—‘* When 
Elizabeth’s husband hesitated to accept the crown 
of Bohemia, this high-hearted wife” (a high heart 
is not always a great one) “exclaimed, ‘ Let me 
rather eat dry bread at a king’s table, than feast 
at the board of an Elector ;’ and it seemed as if 
some avenging demon hovered in the air to take 
her literally at her word ; for she and her family 
lived to eat dry bread—ay, and to beg it before 
they ate it; but she would be a queen.” 

Frederick was crowned with solemn pomp in 
the Cathedral of Prague. Only a few months 
after—in November, 1620—the fatal battle of 
White Hill, just outside the city, was fought, 
when the Popish Imperialists beat the Protestant 
Bohemians and their allies. Frederick, when his 
supporters were shedding their blood—so say 
some authors—was indolently feasting in the hall 
of the Hradschin, when suddenly a messenger 
called him from the banquet-board to look out 
from his palace walls on the scene of discomfiture 
and ruin. Stunned by the reverse, he hurriedly 
fied, leaving his crown behind him, exclaiming to 
such as strove to comfort him: “Now I know 
what I am; there are virtues which only misfor- 
tunes can teach us; and it is in adversity alone 
that princes learn to Jnow themselves.” 

In 1631, Prague was retaken by the Protestant 
forces, under John George, Elector of Saxony. 
“ Profound silence,” Schiller tells us, “ reigned in 
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the city; no preparations were made for defence ; 
not a single shot from the walls announced an 
intention of resistance.” ‘ The town is ours with- 
out a blow,” exclaimed the Elector, and imme- 
diately sent a trumpeter to summon surrender. 


The conquerors entered the walls, and filed over | 


the old bridge in joyous triumph. 

A year afterwards the place was retaken by 
Wallenstein. Suddenly assembling ‘iis troops, he 
appeared before Prague ere the Saxon army—now 
at some distance—had time to advance to its 
relief. “ After a short resistance, the treachery 
of some Capuchins opened the gates to one of his 
regiments, and the garrison, who had taken refuge 
in the citadel, soon laid down their arms upon 
disgraceful conditions.” 

The palace of Wallenstein is still shown. It is 
now dismantled. The stuffed charger of the gene- 
ral is the chief relic; but a fresco painting in the 
Grand Hall, representing him in a car, drawn by 
four horses, crowned with laurel, with a star over 


his heaad—a Roman-looking hero (all in the infa- | 





| 


“*Standard!’ gentlemen, here you are! forty- 
eight columns for one penny—all the news of the 
day—arrival of the Bombay mail, storming of 
Lucknow, slaughter and flight of the bloody- 
minded Sepoys—hextrornary trial—horrid mur- 
der at Portsmouth! Coroner’s inquest and verdict 
—Debates in Parliament, gentlemen, and all the 
foreign news—Only a penny—forty-eight columns 
for a penny!” Such is the cry which cascades in 
at the omnibus window as you stop at one of the 
intermediate stations. It is hardly at an end when 
avoice in a different key bursts in with— 

“*Velegraph!’ Daily Telegraph,gentlemen! big 
as the ‘ Times’—all the news of the whole world 
for a penny! Four leaders, gentlemen, and city 
article—acquittal of Signor Bernhard—’strornary 


| scene in the court—all for a penny, gentlemEn !!”” 


“* Hevening Star,’ ‘ Hevening Star!’ ge-entle- 
men,” sings another shrill pipe. ‘“ Lord John’s 


i speech last night in the House—telegraphic de- 


spatches from Paris! Arrival of the American 
mail at one o'clock to-day, and the last news from 


mously wretched taste of the times)—attests the | Jonathan and the loco-focos! One penny, gentle- 


pomp and grandeur of this famous captain, who, 
in the extriivagance of his establishment and mode 
of travelling, reminds us of Cardinal Wolsey. 





men—only a penny !” 
In the midst of this rival clamour your omnibus 
drives off, bearing, perhaps, half a dozen of the 


The peace and treaty of Prague put an end to | penny papers along with it; but it does not drive 
| off till another, or it may be several others, have 


the terrible Thirty Years’ War. 

And here we must close our memories of 
Prague, just remarking how the sight of such old 
cities should, no less than the solitary scenes of 
Nature, suggest to us thoughts of the eternal 
and infinite God; for all the souls that have 
walked to and fro in those streets, and have there 
worked and built up monuments of their skill and 
industry, owed their faculties to him. And in his 
sight they have lived and died; and his eye has 
watched their ways, and his ear heard all their 
words. The faith of the Christian and the con- 
stancy of the martyr are from him ; and the time 
is coming when all the multitudes of the people 
of the earth shall stand before him; when the 
heavens and the earth shall flee away ; and no city 
shall remain but that which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. 


CHEAPEST NEWS. 

Tuts is the age of large undertakings and frac- 
tional profits. Strange and paradoxical as it may 
appear, one of the commonest applications of capital 
in the present day is that in which tens of thou- 
sands are sunk, and tens of thousands more are set 
afloat, with the prospect of being recovered in 
farthings and fractions of farthings. Never was 
there a greater faith existing in the force of num- 
bers and the accumulative results of “ small profits 
and quick returns.” This phase of the times is 
discernible in nearly all those departments of com- 
merce which have to do with the necessaries and 
requisites of every-day life ; but in none of them is 
it more patent and prominent than in the depart- 
ment of newspaper literature, which in our day is 
accounted as indispensable almost as food and 
raiment. 

Turn we to some of the illustrations of the prin- 
ciple above adverted to, which meet us in the 
highways and thoroughfares of the metropolis, 


| 





driven up, all of which are besieged in their turn 
by a heavy battering train of penny artillery— 
not without a breach made in the citadel of the 
pocket. 

The same thing takes place elsewhere. Wherever 
the current of population pours in full volume, there 
the cheap news-mongers mingle with the flow, 
and lift up their voices in praise of their wares, 
and they do all this the more actively that their 
profit is but a farthing, or the fraction of a 
farthing on the completion of each of their trans- 
actions. You would imagine that such a trade 
could never remunerate the vender—that it would 
be impossible for him to earn even a crust; and 
so it would, were he to stand dumb-mouthed, and 
merely exhibit his broad sheets silently for sale. 
He knows better than that—he knows that there 
are thousands who will buy a thing that is pushed 
into their hands, and puffed under their very 
noses, who, from one end of the year to the other, 
would never step out of their way to get it. 
Therefore, he pushes and puffs, and bawls and de- 
claims incessantly, and brings that conviction 
home to them which they would never entertain if 
lett to themselves. In the exercise of their difficult 
and sonorous function these cheap news-mongers 
manifest a remarkable variety of talent. We may 
regard them as a comparatively new race of indus- 
trials, seeing that their appearance in London 
streets was not even so early as that of the penny 
daily papers themselves, of no long standing, but 
is a phenomenon which has grown out of the exi- 
gencies of the cheap newspaper-press, which, it is 
presumable, owes much of its standing and pros- 
pects of permanency to the exertions of this class 
of advocates. <A vast number of them are boys of 
tender age; some are mere infants ; but the most 
energetic and successful are lads in the predica- 
ments of hobbledehoyhood, who have themselves 
to maintain, and perhaps others as well. Besides 
these, there are old men past work, cripples and 
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maimed warriors, and craftsmen out of employ, 
anxious to turn a penny by any means in their 
power, 

Not very long ago, anything in the shape of a 
penny newspaper would have been regarded as 
trash—trash was, in fact, the name for everything 
published at a penny or twopence, and hence the 
origin of the term “ trash-shops,” which the small 
emporiums of cheap literature, and especially of 
cheap newspapers, still retain. But what is the 
character of the penny newspaper of to-day? 
Read it, examine it, and then decide. If you de- 
scribe it candidly and fairly, you will have to use 
terms very different from the term “trash.” ‘The 
newspaper which is now hawked about for a penny, 
though as to material it be flimsy and shabby 
enough, is such a document as our fathers had no 
conception of possessing at any price. It is the 
result of labours so manifold, of investigation so 
extended, of communication so rapid, of intelli- 
gences so cultivated—all concentred to one purpose 
—xs would have seemed to them a consummation 
to be dreamed of, perhaps, but never accomplished. 
How, then, does the penny newspaper pay, seeing 
that the expense of its production must necessarily 
be so great? The answer lies in the magical 
word “numbers.” It circulates and sells by tens 
of thousands; its great cirerlation justifies the 
proprietors in demanding «and receiving a liberal 
price for advertisements, the receipts of which go 
a long way towards defraying the entire expendi- 
ture. What is wanting is made up by the sale; 
for though but an infinitesimal profit, hardly ex- 
pressible by figures, is realized on each copy, there 
is yet a remunerating profit in the sum total. ‘The 
manutacture of newspapers may be looked on as a 
species of paper-staining by machinery: all the 
difference being that, in the publishcr’s process, the 
paper is stained with news and political essays and 
the current opinions of the hour. 

But we have not glanced at the cheapest news 
yet. The cheapest news of all appears in the form 
of our “ Parish Weekly Gazette.” By the Friday 
afternoon of every week this gazette makes its 
appearance, and is hawked about the suburban 
streets at the charge of one half-penny. The 
hawkers in this case are a countless troop of small 
boys, who would probably be doing nothing except 
mischief, unless they were thus employed. They 
are as clamorous at the omnibus stations and along 
the highways as their elder brethren of the broader 
street ; and, what is more, they penetrate the shops 
and private dwellingss of the parishioners, and thus 
establish a private connection, a sort of “ paper- 
walk,” which they can nurse up into something 
worth retaining by the exercise of a little care and 
diligence. What profit they can derive by the sale 
of half-penny papers is more than we can tell; but 
candidates are not wanting for the office, and 
during the two last days of the week they swarm 
along the thoroughfares of the parish at all points. 

Again, looking at the character of the halfpenny 
weekly, where is the trash? There is nothing 
that deserves the name. There is, on the con- 
trary, much that is useful—a summary of the 
week’s news—of the Parliamentary debates—of 
the doings in the parish vestry, and a mass of 
correspondence or notices on local matters of 
general or parochial interest. 





tion, a well-digested leader or two, on the political 
phases of the hour, and there are reports of the 
lectures, athenzums, and mechanics’ institutes, 
and other associations peculiar to the parish. And 
lastly, and by no means least, there are hundreds 
of advertisements from traders and shopkeepers in 
the neighbourhood, who find it to their advantage 
to publish their announcements in an organ of this 
kind, rather than in one whose larger circulation 
is scattered through different and distant locali- 
ties. In point of moral tone, the parish halfpenny 
weeklies—and there are many of them in the me- 
tropolis—rank perhaps as high as any class of 
newspapers: there is, in fact, nothing in them to 
startle the sensibilities of the most fastidious ; they 
are intended, and they are adapted, to lie on every 
table. 

Another form of cheap news is one which, 
originating in London, is never circulated in Lon- 
don. Some few years ago, an enterprising genius 
conceived the idea of printing a newspaper in 
London, leaving the first page of it blank, for the 
reception of local news, and which might thus an- 
swer the purposes of the whole kingdom, or any 
part of it. He executed his plan, and for a time 
reaped the profit of it; but his invention was not 
patentable ; the »wse was soon discovered ; others 
took the business in hand, and he lost his mono- 
poly. At the present moment, some hundred or 
so of country newspapers are thus got up, and the 
majority of them are sold in the country towns 
and surrounding districts at a pemy. The coun- 
try publisher receives his sheets wet from the 
London press on Friday morning by rail, by which 
time he has prepared the single front page, with 
its local news and advertisements, and is in a 
condition to go to press at once, and bring out his 
weekly on Friday night or Saturday morning. The 
consequence is, that the small country printer, 
whose whole establishment, perhaps, consists of 
himself and a boy, is thus enabled to supply his 
neighbourhood with a newspaper superior in all 
respects to anything of the same kind that could 
be produced out of London. The paper is got up 
in a capital style—contains all the important and 
interesting news of the week—has one or more 
political articles, well and ably written, together 
with reviews of books, literary sketches, and, in 
the absence of Parliamentary details, a continuous 
tale by some popular author. The small country 
printer can do all this at a minimum of cost, as he 
needs not to buy a single sheet beyond the number 
he can circulate or sell, By this ingenious plan 
numbers of small towns in out-of-the-way districts 
are supplied with an amusing local paper, and the 
means of local and district advertising. 

Before the stamp-duty was taken off news- 
papers, and when Mr. Cobden, Mr. Milner Gibson, 
Mr. Charles Knight, and their co-operators in the 
cause of cheap knowledge, were advocating the 
interests of the pence-paying portion of the public, 
that which told with greatest force against them 
was the assertion that the cheapness of newspapers 
would lead to the demoralization of the press— 
that all sorts of seurrility, blasphemy, sedition, 
and abuses of every kind, would be current among 
the common people. Experience has shown a di- 
rectly opposite result. The predictions of the 


There is, in addi- | prophets of evil were not verified ; and while we 
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may congratulate the populace on their having the 
“ cheapest news ” at command, we can do so with- 
out any misgivings on the score of declension in 
the szorale of newspaper literature. 


MOTHERS’ WORDS. 
As T crossed the end of a lane in a thickly-peopled 
town, I heard a loud and angry voice, and turned to 
see who spoke. A knot of women stood talking at one 
of the doors. The voice came from one of them, who 
broke off from the conversation to call to her little boy, 
who was playing with another child some way down 
the lane. ‘ Come here, child,” cried the mother. The 
boy looked up, but did not stir. “Come here, this 
minute,” was repeated in a louder tone. Still the 
child did not come. “Do you hear?” shouted the 
woman at the full pitch of her voice: “You come 
when I call, or I’ll break every bone in your skin when 
I catch you.” The two children only gathered up 
their marbles, and moved off to a greater distunce, 
out of sight and sound. The mother gave one angry 
look after them, and then turned round and continued 
the conversation as if nothing had happened. As for 
| me, I went sadly on my way ; and as I went, I thought 
| on “ Mothers’ words.” Here are some of my thoughts. 


her rest. 
gentle, and always minded. No harsh word ever 
passed her lips—to her children at least. There was 
love even in her reproofs. But there was truth also. 
She never said what she did not mean; and what she 
said, we knew she would do, though sorry to give us 
pain, And so her children loved her. And long after 
she was gone from among them, they loved her still. 
A mother’s love kept « deep place in their hearts : 
words were not forgotten. 

I thought to myself, Will that little boy love his 
mother’s memory ? Does he love her now? Does he 
respect, or even believe her? Certainly there was no 
sign of love on either side: on her side, loud angry 
words, which meant nothing ; on his, cool disobedience. 

A mother’s words may be the greatest blessing to a 
child, John Newton led a most wicked life for many 
years, but afterwards became a devoted Christian 
winister. His mother had died before he was seven 
years old; but he says of her, “ She made it the chief’ 
business and pleasure of her life to instruct me, and 
bring me up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” Who can doubt that this pious mother’s 
words to her little boy had much to do with the happy 
change that took place in him afterwards? Number- 
less other cases of the same kind might be named. 
And I venture to say (for I have done the thing 
myself) that if any one will go to a book-shelf, and 
take down, one after another, the volumes which con- 
tain the lives of good men, ministers, missionaries, 
and others, he will find that the greater part of 
them had pious mothers, who taught them when 
young. 

Alas! no books need be written to show the opposite 
of this—how many bad men have had bad mothers. 
We all know too well, by what we see and hear, how 
boys and girls, who have heard little but evil from 
their parents’ lips, turn into ungodly men und women. 

Mothers, you are doing good or harm to your 
children by your words every day. Whatever you 
may think, your words do not go for nothing. 
Weigh them well. Mind how you speak to your 
children. Let me give you a few hints about it. 

1. Never let your children hear bad words from 
your lips. Shall a child learn to slander, to lie, and 
to swear, from its own mother? For their sake, if 
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I thought of my own mother, long since gone to | 
I remembered that her words were always | 
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for no other reason, watch against bad words of every 
sort. You would not wish them to grow up to swear 
and lie: take care you do not teach them. ‘These 
things are easy to teach, but hard to un-teach. 

2. Do not speak harshly to your little ones. I 
have heard many mothers do so, who I am sure did 
not feel harshly; only they had gota habit of speak- 
ing so. Nemember, children have feclings. It gives 
pain to a child to be called hard names for the least 
| tault, or for no fault at all. At least it gives pain, 
till the feelings are blunted by such treatment: but 
| then, remember, dove is blunted too; and you would 
| not wish your children not to love you. Children are 
| tender things. They ought to be spoken to gently, 
not as if they were so many stocks and stones. “Oh, 
but you don’t know my children; they are such 
plagues, it’s of no use speaking gently to them; they 
wouldn’t mind it a bit.” Not so fast—are you sure 
they would not mind it? Have you ever tried it ? 
It is plain your present plan does not answer; for 
your children, you say, are plagues to you. If you 
had always spoken kindly to them, instead of roughly, 
it might have been otherwise. Even now it is worth 
trying. Come, see what a kind word will do. Show 
them that you love them. Try leading, instead or 
driving. Let them hear “ mothers’ words,” such as 
mothers’ words ought to be. 

3. But do not think I am all for kindness and 
petting. Perhaps in some cases I should be more 
severe than you. 1 would have you be strict, though 
kind. When they do wrong, punish them; not in 2 
passion, so that all they think is, “What a rage 
mother is in!” but justly, calmly, and firmly. Never 
threaten them as that woman did. Let us have no 
nonsense about breaking their bones, and so forth ; 
but tell them what you are going to do and why, and 
then do it. Onesuch punishment as this will do more 
good than twenty angry threats or hasty blows. 
More good, did I say? Nay, these last do nothing 
but harm. 

4. Try to make your children love you. A child’s 
love is worth having; and if you do not get it while 
they are young, you are not likely ever to have it. 
Love to his mother has helped to keep many a young 
man right, aud been made the means of bringing 
some back from an evil You love them, 
though you do speak roughly to them sometimes; 
then try, by word and deed, to make them love you, 

5. Above all, speak such words as shall lead your 
children to God. I do believe there is nothing like 
“mothers’ words” for this—no means that God so 
blesses as a pious mother’s words to her children. 
How deep they sink! how long they stay! Begin 
early. Speak to your little ones about sin, and eternity, 
and God, and Jesus. Show them the dove of God in 
Christ, and try to lead their young hearts to the 
Saviour. Ah, mothers! when you speak to your 
children thus, and pray that the Holy Spirit may bless 
your words, you are doing more for them than if yon 
gave them all the riches of the world. Long after you 
are in the grave, perhaps, the seed you are sowing in 
their hearts will spring up and bear fruit a hundred- 
fold.* 





course, 


KEY TO “ PICTURES IN WORDS.” 
xo. I. 
Princr WIL.1aM, only son of Henry 1, coming from France 
ufter his marriage. i 
See Milner’s ‘‘ History of England,” p, 181, published hy 
the Religious Tract Society. 





* From a little tract entitled “* Mothers’ Words,” which 








can be had in a separate form for circulation. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties. 


—_—~—— 


CuingsE Barpers.—In a country where every one 
wears a queue—not a little wretched slender queue like 
that which used to grease the collars of our father’s coats, 
but a good thick plait descending from the sinciput to the 
calf—the reader will perceive what importance, practical 
and social, the barbers must have achieved. They take a 
man in his cradle, and do not leave him till the day he 
enters the tomb; if they only choose to employ the in- 
fluence at their command, they might revolutionise China. 
The Figaros of the Celestial empire constitute a most con- 
siderable corporation. A Protestant clergyman, who in- 
dulges in statistics, assured me that there were more than 
20,000 at Canton! There are itinerant barbers, barbers in 
their own room, barbers with shops, and barbers who stand 
at the corners of the streets. I have very often sent for 
the barber from the corner, and never had any reason to 
regret it, This artist employs no soap; he simply moistens 
the skin several times ; he then scrapes his customer with 
a razor resembling a clasp-knife without a spring, broken 
in half. This wretched blade, two inches long and one 
broad, is fitted into a piece of wood as a handle ; but, how- 
ever pitiable their appearance, these instruments are ex- 
cellent ; you scarcely feel them run over your skin. When 
the itinerant barbers pass through a street, they cause the 
long pincers which they carry, and the branches of which 
do the duty of a tuning-fork, to vibrate; this is their 
manner of announcing their presence. It is no rare 
occurrence to see, in the bye-streets of Canton, thirty or 
forty Chinamen, one after the other, as motionless as the 
old wig-blocks, and on whom the barbers of the Celestial 
Empire are performing all the operations of their trade: 
The following is the mode of proceeding. They begin by 
washing the head, aud shaving that portion of the body ; 
having done this, they untie the queue, which they care- 
fully comb and plait; armed with long pincers, they then 
clear the ears and the nose from the parasitical hairs that 
encroach upon them. Moreover, they indulge in a most 
delicate practice: with the aid of a little bamboo rod, 
which terminates in a tuft of carded cotton, extremely fine, 
tlrey sweep, so to say, the eye-ball—that is, they pass this 
light feather broom under the eye-lids, all around the eye, 
and inside the ear. 


Avusrratran Nerties.—The shining nettle of Moreton 
Bay is a true nettle, but a large tree, with bright glossy 
leaves, something resembling mulberry leaves in shape, and 
bunches of white flowers, something like small bunches of 
lilac flowers, but pendant. ‘The most remarkable nettle of 
this country, however, is the Urtica gigas, or rough nettle 
tree. This tree has a large leaf, something like a sun-flower 
leaf, hirsute beneath, and every bristle has a most painful 
sting. Some gentleman who had been in Illawara collect- 
ing specimeus of trees for the Paris Exhibition told me that 
they had measured one of these wonderful trees, which was 
32 feet round, and I think 140 feet high. Such is the 
potency of the virus of this tree that horses are driven 
rapidly through the forests where they abound, as, if they 
came m contact with their leaves, they die in convulsions. 
I have seen a statement of the actual death of his horse 
by a traveller through these parts; and one of the gentle- 
men of the Exhibition Committee told me that, as they 
were riding in the Ilawara forest, a young man who had 
lately arrived, and was iguorant of the nature of the tree, 
breaking off a twig as he rode along, had his haud instantly 
paralyzed by it. His fingers were pressed firmly together, 
and were as rigid as astone. Fortunately a stockman who 
was near, observing it, came up and said, “ I see what is 
amiss, and will soon set all right.” He gathered a species 
of arum, which grew near—for nature has planted the 
bane and the antidote together in the low grounds—and 
rubbing the hand with it, it very soon relaxed and resumed 
its natural place. ‘This is precisely the process used by the 
children in England ; when nettled, they rub the place with 
a bruised dock-leaf, saying all the while, “ Nettle go out; 
dock go in.” — Howitt’s “ Land, Labour, and Gold.” 

Aytiquity or CHEssx.—Cheese and curdling of the 
milk are mentioned in the book of Job. David was sent 
by his father Jesse to carry ten cheeses to the camp, aud 





to look how his brother fared. ‘ Cheese of kine” formed 
part of the supplies of David’s army at Mahanaim, during 
the rebellion of Absalom. Homer says that cheese formed 
part of the ample stores found by Ulysses in the cave of 
the Cyclop Polyphemus. Euripides, Theocritus, and other 
early poets mention cheese. Ludolphus says that excel- 
lent cheese and butter were made by the ancient Ethio- 
pians; and Strabo states that some of the ancient Britons 
were so ignorant that, though they had abundance of milk, 
they did not understand the art of making cheese. There 
is no evidence that any of these ancient nations had 
discovered the use of rennet in making cheese; they 
appear to have merely allowed the milk to sour, and 
subsequently to have formed the cheese from the caseous 
part of the milk, after expelling the serum or whey. As 
David, when too young to carry arms, was able to run to 
the camp with ten cheeses, ten loaves, and an ephah of 
parched corn, the cheeses must have been very small. 


Some Oaks 1n En@uanp.—The Parliament Oak, in 
Clipston Park, is said to be fifteen hundred years old. 
This park existed before the Conquest, and belongs to the 
Duke of Portland. The tallest oak was the same noble- 
man’s property; it was called the Duke’s Walking-stick, 
and was higher than Westminster Abbey. The largest 
oak in England is the Calthorpe Oak, Yorkshire ;- it mea- 
sures 78 teet in circumference at the ground. The Three 
Shires Oak, at Worksop, is called so from forming parts of 
the counties of York, Nottingham, and Derby. ‘This tree 
had the greatest expanse of any recorded in this island, 
dropping over 777 square yards. The most productive oak 
was that of Gelenos, in Monmouthshire, felled in 1810; 
the bark brought £200, and its timber £670. In the man- 
sion of Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire, there is said to be 
a room, 42 feet long and 27 feet broad, the floor and wains- 
cot of which were the produce of a single tree—an oak— 
grown on the estate.—Sir W. Symonds. 


Becuuana Newspaper.—The “Cape Town Adver- 
tiser” has the following :—‘ By the northern post of Wed- 
nesday was received a very interesting publication from 
Kuruman, the well-known station of Rev. Messrs. Moflat 
and Ashton. It consists of the first three numbers of the 
first newspaper published in the Bechuana language, It 
is issued monthly, is got up and printed by Mr. Ashton, at 
the mission press on the station, in the first style of typo- 
graphic art, and, if not very intelligible to the English 
reader, promises in its large type to be both legible enough 
and intelligible enough to its Bechuana subscribers. ‘The 
motto under which it appears is ‘ Kico Kinonoco,’ and the 
title of the publication is ‘ Mokaeri oa Bechuana, le Muleri 
oa Mahuku,’ the meaning of which is of course obvious 
the educated reader, and therefore needs no translation 

ere. 


Tue Weatser.—When you wish to know what the 
weather is to be, go out and select the smallest cloud you 
see, keep your eye upon it, and if it decreases and disap- 
pears, it shows a state of the air that is sure to be followed 
by fair weather; but if it increases in size, you may as 
well take your great coat with you if you are going from 
home, for falling weather will not be far off. ‘The reason 
is this: when the air is becoming charged with electricity, 
you will see every cloud attracting all less ones towards it, 
till it gathers into a shower; and, on the contrary, when 
the fluid is passing off or diffusing itself, even a large cloud 
will be seen breaking to pieces and dissolving. 


A Prerririrep Forrst:—'The sandstone rocks of Aders- 
bach, in Bohemia, have been visited by persons from all 
parts of the globe, on account of their grotesque and fan- 
tastic forms. ‘Ten years ago another defile of sandstone 
rocks was discovered near Weckelsdorf. To this is now to 
be added the discovery of a grand layer of petrified trees. 
It stretches to the extent of two and a half mile€ in length, 
and half a mile in breadth, and there is one point where 
20,000 or 30,000 stems of petrified wood may be seen at 
one glance. All the museums in the world could be sup- 
plied from them with splendid specimens. ‘They appertain 
all to the family of Contfers Araucarias, 
































